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Vor. V. j . 


In the Number of the Asiatie Journal for April, «hich reached us yes- 
terday by the Grenvilley we have met with a very full and interesting Report 
of the Debate at tie Bast India tHonse, o1the subject of the Vote of 
Thanks to Sir Thonfas Hislop, and the consideration of the execution of the 
Killedar at Talneir. The xesult of this bas already been before the Public 
through the medium of the Knzlish Papers,—but the Debate itself, to the 
fenzth at which it appears before us, is quite new; and we know the feelings 
of the Indian Army, anong whom we ran\ by far wy aes portion of our 
friends, too well, nut to be stasibie that they will be ry warmly interested 
iu all the details. 

The length of it hasindacéd us to omit other European matter for the 
dey, rather than break its continuity, or take from the portion allotted to our 
Correspondence and Asiatic intelligence; and we-hope too that the greater 
portion of our readers will be equally ready to forgive us for this also. 

We proceed therefore to the Report in question, which is dated at the 
Bast India House, Feb. 4. 1819, aud is as follows: 

The general court assembled at the ustial hour. The minutes of the 
business transacted on the preceding day having been read, 


The CHAIRMAN (James Pattison, Esq.) aiquainted the ¢ourt, that i: 
was met pursuant to adjournment, for the purpose of proceeding in the 
consideration of the o'icial documeuts respectiag the late military opera 
tions in India, and resolutions of thanks adopted in consequence by the 
court of directors ; which docaments and resolutions had been open at this 
house for the inspection of the proprietors sivce the 20th ult. He then di- 
rected the following resolution, relative to Sir Thomas Hislop, to be read by 
the clerk :— 

“ That the thanks of this coutt be given fo Lieut. Gen). Sir Thomas 
Hislop, Bart. Grand Cross of the Bath, for his distinguished and successfal 
services during the late campaign in India, and porticaularly in the battle 
of Mahidpore, foucht on the 2ist of December, 1817, by the, forces under 
his immediate commind, against the army of Muitar Row Holkar, which 
terminated in a decisive and important victory.” 

After some introductory observations from Messrs. Hume, Dixon, and 
Bosanavet, wiih explanations between the Chatrman, and the Speakers, 
M: Hume requested that the documents on which his observations were 
founded might be read. 

The, first of these was the Copy of a Despatch from Lieatenant-General 
Sir Taomas Hislop to the Governor General aad Sommander in Chief, dat- 
ei Camp at Taineir, 28¢h March, 1818. As this has been already before the 
Fadian Peblic, and details the events already known to them, it will not be 
necessary to repeat it. 


The next document was a letler from tie Marquis of Hastings to Lieut. 
Gonerai Sir Thomas Hislop, dated Camp near the Goguer, March 29, 1818, 
as follows: 


* Lhave the hononr to gcknowledge your Excelleacy’s communication of 
your having taken the fortress of Talneir.. The vigour and policy of you: 
de(ermivation to reduce that place, must necessarily meet my praise; it ix 
aa additional proof of the judicious energy which has marked your Exc.’s 
conduct throtghout this service. That such valuable men as those who 
fell on the occasion shoald have perished through an act of atrocious per- 
fidy, augments my sorrow at their loss. Painful as it was to your Exe. to 
exercise severity in such a case, you have the consolation of being satisfied 
that you have, by such an example, diminished the probability of much 
wanton waste of blood in future.’ 

Mr. HUMB here observed, that it would be fair to state, that there was 
another letter from the Marquis of Hastings, of the 34 of April, also ap- 
proving of this act; and, as it was but just that every thing he knew of, in 
favour of Gen. Hislop should be laid before the court, he requested that it 
might be read.—It was as follows: 

“{ have already, in my dispatch, No. 21, of the 20th March, had the 
honoar to convey to your Exe. my approbation of your proceedings at Tal- 
neir. I have learned, with much satisiaction, from yodr dispatch of the 7th 
March, the submission of the remaining fortresses ceded by Holkar, in 
Kaadeish: a result which has wodoubted!y been materially produced by the 
example justly and wisely made by your Exc. of the ge:rison of Talneir.” 


The other documents read were=1. a Proclamation issued by Sir Thomas 
Hislop, on the ist of March, the day after the Surrender of Talncir—2. Kx- 
tract of a Despatch from the Governor General to Mr. Secretary Adams, 
dated Gaypore, March 17, 1818—3. Proceediags of a Native Geveral Coart 
Martial held on the trial of the Killedar oi Mundiah, tending w show what 
bad taken place in this quarter ander circumstaaces neariy similar to those 
of Taineir, by which Coart Martial the Killedar was acqatited,—and 4. Ex- 
tract of a Report from Lieut. Colonel McDowell to the Adjutant General, 
dated Mallygaam, Jane 17, 1818, shewing that Coloael McDoweil bad en- 
geged to sign a paper in the name of the Governmeast, eugagiog that the 
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garrison of that place should not be pnt to death, in order to remove an im- 
pression which prevailed throughout Candeish of the treachery of the British 
character. 

The papers having been gone through, 


Mr. HUME said, if any genileman in the conrt wished that other 
documents should be produced, he could assure him that he was not aware 
of the existence of any beyond those that had been read that bore upon the 
question. 4f there were, either within or without the bar, any extract or 
extracts which any proprietor present thought necessary to the elacidation 
of the subject, he was anxious that they should be read, before he procecded 
io make his statement. 


Having paused for a short time, and no persén offering, Mr. Howe 
continued. ‘Taking it, he said, for granted, that there were no other doca- 
ments useful to explain this case except those that had been read, he hoped 
he would be allowed to state, that in submitting to the court his observa- 
tions respécting that unfortunate act, which the documents had so distiact- 
iy proved, he was most anxious to guard himself against any imputations 
whatever that might be cast upon him by the friends of the gallant officer 
whosé conduct was now uuder consideration, As hé had before stated, he 
had endeavoured, with assiduity and caréful research, te make himself mas- 
ter, not ouly of those public dispatches which related to the transaction, 
but he had also been at cousiderablé pains to obtain private information re= 
spectiug it; and he had ia consequence, been favoured with the sight of 
several letters from men bigh in rank in which it mentioned. He had one 


‘private letter from Bir T. Hislop himself in his possession, written five 


weeks after the event tuok place, some part of which would, he conceived, 
be material in guiding the opinion of the court. Independent of his owa 
personal kinuwledze of Gen. Hislop (which he admitted, was véry little 
iudeed), many of bis (Mr, Hume's) particular friends, for whose opinion he 
entertained the highest respect (to whose sentiments, on all o¢casions, he 
pain the greatest attention, and some of them who bad served ip the field 
with and ander this gallant officer) gave him a most excellent and humane 
character, and spoke in (he most favourable terms of his general conduct, 
These circumstances repdered the task he had undertaken peculiarly un- 
pleasant; bat a public duty was to be performed, and all other considera- 
tions ninst give way to that. He was the more anxious to say this, because 
by a most extraordinary coincidence of circumstances, it happended to be 
his lot, some tine since, to challenge (because he considered it as highly 
wasteful and anjust) a grant of £3,000, which the Court of Directors had 
voted to Gen. Hisiop, for alleged loss of baggage in the capture of the Java 
frigate, and he was then fortunate enough, by allot, to carry the questian 
asaiust the appropriation of that sam to the usg of the gallapt officer. This 
strange coincidence might lead someé persons to suppose that he had an 
eumity to Gen. Hislop, that the present was a double attack ov that gallant 
uficer, and that the whole was dictated by a sort of piqde, and was not the 
otispring of public spirit. But, so far from this being the case, he declared 
sulemuiy, that chance, and chance only, had thrown the duty on bim, and 
he, as a proprietor regularly attending and taking a part in the discussions 
of that court, could wot therefore pass over the present transaction in 
siience. Ifthe had consulted his own private feelings, if be had attended to 
the earnest desire which be felt to conciliate many of his friends, who were 
also friends of the gallant officer, he would not bave taken up the subject; 
but, had be pursued such a course, he mast have abandoned that respect 
which be owed to bis owa feelings of daty, and which was due also to the 
gteat body of proprietors, who had not, perhaps, the same time to give to 
those subjects. He would state to the court one grand reason which urged 
him té bring this question forward, An hon. director whom he now saw 
(Mr. Grant), and an bon. proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird) not now in his place, 
stated, of tht preeeding day, and it was echoed tbroagh the whole court, 
that the British government io India was founded on opinion, Upon what 
opinion, he should like to know? The opinion of good faith, of sirict ho- 
nour, of scrupulous atteéation to justice in all our dealings with the natives? 
(Hear, hear!) He found no fault with what those hon. gentlemen hed said. 
Their empire, he admitted, was, in a great degree, founded on public opi- 
nion; and the moment the British name was severed from the idéa of faith 
aud honour, and coupled with that of perfidy and violence, the British em- 
pire would be seen to totter. To this unsullied and transcendant charactet 
had the British arms chiefly owed their powerful autbority and their brilliant 
success. Had we not been more depended on by the natives than they could 
depend on each other, all our attempts at disunion, all our efforts to subdue 
and govern, never could bave broken and divided that empire as it was now 
broken and divided. This being the chief reason of our success in India, it 
was the more necessary for the safety of that empire that the British should 
always majatain that character for good faith, for probity, and for clemency, 
by which they had long been distinguished, and which had produced such 
advantageous results. Believing that this act, as detailed by the gallant 
General himself, had operated very unfavourably in that country, particu~ 
larly in Candeisb; being able te prove, from the documents just réad, that 
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a British officer, in eonsequence of General Hislop’s conduct, had been ob- 
liged to stoop “to pledge his and bis government's faith not to hang men 
who surrendered to their arms,” to an act hefore unknown in the British an- 
nals—being confident that this breach of faith, as he must certainly call it, 
on the gallant General’s own shewing, had wrought the most fatal effects on 
the public opinion in that coantry, the court could not, he thought, without 
utterly compromising and losing sight of that nice regard to character which 
it had always heretofore evinced, agree to that unqualified vote of thanks 
which was now submitted to them. He should therefore, before he sat down, 
propose a qualification as an amendment to it. Having served for some 
time in the Indian army, and being well acquainted with the noble senti- 
meuts that filled the bosom of every officer in that country, he would not be 
discharging the duty which he owed to his gallant fellow campaigners, if he 
did not say, knowing their generous feelings, that he believed scarcely ano- 
ther officer could be found in India who would have suffered himself to act 
as Sir Thos. Hislop had done. The British army was heretofore prover- 
bially distinguished, as much for temperance and moderation in the hour of 
victory, as for energy and bravery in the hour of battle. (Hear, hear!) It 
was most unfortunate for its fame that this charge should now be made. 
The duty of originating and supporting it he felt to be exceedingly unplea- 
sant, but it was an imperious public duty, and he would faithfully fulfil it. 
He could not, however, do this, without putting the court, in a very few 
words, into possession of the details of this unfortunate transaction. The 
consequence of the victory of Mahidpore, gained on the 2ist Dec., was a 
treaty of peace with Holkar, signed on the Sth or 6th of Jan. following. 
By one of the articles of that treaty, a number of forts, south of the Soopara 
hills, were ceded to the British government, One of these was the fortress 
of Talneir, on the north part of Candeish, and near the banks of the Tapty 
river. Sir Thos. Hislop being furnished after the treaty, by Holkar, with 
proper orders for the surrender of those forts, in his progress with the ar:ny 
southward, be very properly determined quietly to take possession of those 
which offered no opposition, and of reducing, by force, any that dared to 
resist. 


Having arrived before Talneir on the 27th of Feb., armed with all the 
authority that Holkar could give him, namely, an order directed to the 
commander of the garrison, desiring him to give it up, the General sent word 
to the Killedar to be ready to surrender the fort the next morning. Here it 
must be ebserved that Gen. Hislop did not state in his dispatch, or had he 
¢Mr. Hume) been able to discover, whether he sent in to the Killedar along 
with this message, “ the chor chitty,” or order of Holkar for delivering up 
the fortress. That was the only power which permitted the surrender on the 
part of the commander, and if it were not exhibited, the authority was not 
sufficient to call on the Killedar to open the gates of the fort, for no soldie: 
who was faithful and understood his dutv, when placed in charge of a post, 
would yield it up to a mere ipse dizit. Such conduct would be base and dis- 
honourable, and wholly at variance with the sacred trust reposed in bim 
if that order had not been sent to the Killedar, he could not, when he re- 
fused to surrender the fort, be fairly charged with rebelling against his mas 
ter. Indeed he might have conceived the summons to be a mere ruse de 
guerre, a trick to gain possession of a valuable post. They all know that 
such plans had been sometimes successfully resorted to, in warfare on th: 
continent of Europe. By a scheme of that kind he believed one or two for- 
tified places in Spain had been taken possession of, and certainly it migh 
be considered all fair in war. The Killedar, however, returned no answer, an: 
on the following morning, the 28th Feb., General Hislop sent a secoad mes 
sage, again desiring him to surrender. Here, also, it was necessary to ob 
serve that it did not appear whether the geueral trausmitted the order by 
the second messenger. It did appear, however, by the General’s statement 
that the message was delivered, but the Killedar delayed giving an answer 
By this it would be seen, that a message, and not a letter, had been sent: a 
cireamstance which. of itself, in the opinion of some persons, would rende 
the charge against the Killedar as completely untenable as it was unfairly 
brought. At eight o'clock General Hislop proceeded if his preparations \ 
attack the place. He was correct in doing so, because, with such a force a 
he commanded, he ought not to waste even an heur, much less a day. Find 
ing that the Killedar would not surrender, he ordered some guns to take of 
the defences of the fort. and a storming party to hold themselves in readi 
ness, as near the fort as he possibly could. The Killedar, alarmed at these 
preparations, and seeiug that resistance was vain, sent out to know what 
terme would be granted. The answer was, “ Yon and your garrison mast 
* surrender anconditionally.” “Then” said the Killedar, “ I will surren 
“der unconditionally.” If they called to mind what had occurred at differ 
ent sieges of Maliligaum, under Colonel M*Dowell, or if they reflected o: 
that couduct of the Arabs who formed the escort of the Peishwa, they might 
eastly conceive the difficulty which the unfortuaate Killedar of Taloeir migh: 
have experienced in endeavouring to make the \rabs consent to an uncon 
ditional surrender. He thought every thing that General Hislop himselt 
said must lead them to the conciusion, that the delay which took place in 
giving ap the fort was occasioned by the obstinacy of the Arabs. But, sup- 
posing the delay arose from a reluctance on the part of the Killedar to give 
up the fortress that had been entrusted to him, could he be blamed for re- 
‘aiming his post, if he were ignorant whetlier the order for surrender was 
genuine and regular or false and counterfeit? Ags some delay took place af- 
ter the Killedar stated that he was ready to give up the fort and garrisou 
wacenditionally, and as the day declined, Geuveral Hislop very propesly o1 

. dered a party to advance. At the outer gaie not a single man was molested 

Tue wickets were open, and the whole party entered quietly. The second 
Fate Was quite open, and they passed through. At the third gate, the gover 
-Or, Who Lad agreed to euvrender, met them, accompanied by several bany- 


ans, or native merchants, who, in the east, were the principal men in the 
different villages. Whether those banyans had beén forced into the fortress 
the night before, or had sought refuge there, being apprehensive of a hostile 
attack, was to be ascertained. The latter was the more probable, as, being 
men of considerable property, it was natural enough for them to seek pro- 
tection in the fort. The Killedar came out, and without hesitation surren- 
dered himself as he had promised, unconditionally, to Lieutenant-Col, Con- 
way, Adjt.-Gen. of the army. Lieut.-Col. Conway (as he was able to learn 
from the private letter of Sir Thomas Hislop already alluded to) immediate- 
ly sent him to the Commander-ia-chief, who placed bim in. charge of the 
provost-marshal. a 

The CHAIRMAN—“ I rise to order. The hon. proprietor must see that 
he is travelling out of the records on table.” M 


Mr. ELPHINSTONE—“ The honorable proprietor professes to give the 
court a detail of the circumstances stated in the documents that have been 
laid before the court, but I will venture to say, it is not a very correct one.” 


Mr. R. JACKSON—“ My hon. friend is perfectly at liberty to read the 
letter as part of his s b, bat I admit it would be better if public docu- 
ments only were referred to. I may, however, be allowed to say, that my 
hon. friend meant only to have read that part of the letter which was highly 
favorable to this officer.” 


Mr. HUME continued—I was desirous by the private letter to shew the 
favorable part of the tragsaction, but I shall refrain from doing so. The 
troops advanced (the Killedar had done every thing in his power, by an uncon- 
ditional surrender, to give them possession of the fort), and they passed thro” 
the fourth gate without interruption. At the fifth gate, though the wickets 
were open, there was a party of Arabs behind them still demanding terms.. 
Some of the advanced party entered the wickets. How the hostilities began, 
the dispatches do net inform us. Onthat, as ou several other points, they 


the fifth gate, leading to the body of the fort, were killed and wounded. 
His charge against General Hislop, for bis subsequent conduct, was most 
grave and serious, for the garrison of Arabs within, might have attacked the 
party without the knowledge, consent, or connivance of the Killedar, who 
afterwards was made the victim of their crime! He admitted that the Arabs 
might be treacherous in the highest degree ; but they were all put to the 
sword. As far as they were concerned, if they had behaved treackerously, 
they met the punishment due to their treachery: not a man, they were told, 
escaped ; they were all put to death. (Hear, hear!) But the treatment of 
the governor, as the circumstances now appeared, was most unjustifiable. 
Why should the General sacrifice an individaal, situated as the governor 
was, who had done his duty to the utmost of his power, who had surrender- 
ed himself on the generosity and mercy of the British army? (Hear, hear /) 
This governor, against whom no charge appeared, was, after the storming 
of the place, ordered to be hanged on one of the bastions, under the express 
declaration, in the dispatch of Sir Thomas Hislop, which had been read to 
the court, that he was executed without the individual who decreed his death 
knowing or inquiring whether he was guilty or innocent!!! Such was the 
fact, such the detail of the whole transaction: and it was on account of this 
horrible event. that he called on the court to withhold its meed of praise 
from Gen. Hislop, great as his deserts in other respects might be (and he 
was ready to admit that they were great) until the time should come when 
lie could clear himself from the imputation of rashness or cruelty. ( Hear, 
hear!) All he asked was, and he thought he had a right to ask it, that the 
court should suspend its unqualified thanks, until the period arrived when 
there should be aa official examination into this affair. (Hear, /ear,!) If 
the grounds he had stated was pot sufficient to induce the court to pause 
until a proper explanation was given he had two other considerations to 
submit to them, which he thought, as they respected the treatment of the 
Killedar, demanded particular attention; first what was the practice of 
modern warfare: and secondly, what was the custom of civilized Europe 
on such occasions? With respect to the former, he referred the court to do 
cuments lying on the table, and which bad been read to them. He alloded 
to the order of the Governor-Gen., dated in March, 1813, and the trial, by a 
uative court martial, of the Killedar of Mundlah, on the 27th of April 1818, 
These documents sufficiently aarked the opinion of the Governor-Gen. with 
respect to the course that should be adopted towards rebels, whether teken 
iu flight or with arms in their hands. It could not make against the Kille- 
dar, who had surrendered himself. that the garrison of Taineir were taken 
with arms in their hands! But the same thing occurred at Mandlah, and 
treachery was there practised against the British. But notwithstanding 
this, the Governor Gen. said * Try the rebels by court martial, and, if they 
are found guilty. for the first offeave imprison them and keep to hard labour; 
but if they are detected again in treachery, punish them with death.” It was 
because Gen. Hislop had vot tried the Killedar, to have proved his guilt of 
the charges made against him, that be conceived him to have erred against 
the almost geaeral ruie of the service. He believed there could not be found 
in the military transactions of Luadia for the last fifiy years, one instance of 
this description. 

If there had been sach, he had never heard of it ; and, for twenty-five years 

past, he knew of nothing having occurred that wasin any degree similar 

toit. The only case he revoilected to have heard of, where quarter was re- 
fused to those who snrrendered, that could in any way be compared with the 

scene acted at Talneir, was the storming of Ismael, an event that excited 

general horror and indigiatio. throughout Europe, as much for the num- 

hers as the way in which they were slaia. With respect to their affairs in 

India, nothing of this kind, he hoped, until the present time, had ever dis- 





graced and dishonoured t®em. As to the Jaw of autions, he would imme- 


were wholly uninformed : but it appeared that many of the party who entered | 
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diately show, from the highest authority, that the act was compietely at va- 
riance with it. m that law, as laid down by a very able writer, for the 
treatment of prisoners of war, an exception to the general rule was admit- 
ted, with respect to the putting individuals to death after their surrender ; 
but he submitted that General Hislop’s act did not come within the scope oi 
that exception. The writer to whom he alluded was Vattel, who stated ve. 
ry clearly what the law in such cases should be. “ We cannot,” said he, 
“ with jastice take the lifeof an enemy submitting and delivering bis arms.”* 
But to this there was an exception, which he would state to the court, if it 
could guide the proprietors in their decision, This then was the exception :— 
“* When the enemy has been guilty of some enormous breach of the law of 
mations, avd particularly if it be at the same time a violation of the laws oi 
war.” This was gthe only case where life might be taken from an enemy, 
and quarter refused to him; that was, Vattel stated, “ where an en- 
ormous breach of the law of nations, and of the law of war, had 
been committed.” This denial of quarter is no part of the law of war, but 
the penalty of the offending party’s crime: but, to be just, it must fall on the 
guilty alone. If care be not taken it may visit the ianocent, and, by this 
rigour, the law of humanity is iufringed. “ But,” be continues, * whene- 
ver severity is not absolutely neccesary, clemency is to be used.” This was 
an extract that in some degree applied to the present case; but even there 
they were told, that when severity was not absolutely necessary, clemency 
ought to be adopted : and he would ask if the execution of the governor at 
Talneir, after his surrender, was a case of absolutg necessity ; it did not ap- 
pear to be so, which left the act committed by Sir Thomas Hislop without 
any support. Vattel said, in another place, *‘ there are circumstances 
whea your safety is incompatible with the existence of an enemy, that will 
justify your destroying him ; which puts it out of all question that in cold 
blood a great nuinber of prisoners may be put to death.t But it must be in 
quired whether they were promised their lives, or left open to such a sacri- 
fic.” It was only the great necessity of the case that could justify such ap 
execution. Thus, Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt was obliged, in self- 
preservation, to put his prisoners to death, lest they should rise and over- 
whelm him. Again, Vattel said, “ only enormous offences are to be pa- 
nished in this sercre manner; and when rigour is not of absolute necessity, 
it is always beautiful to listen to the voice of humanity and clemency.” Now 
could we, with the case that had been stated, coolly place our hands on our 
hearts and say, that the case of the Killedar was the case of that absolute 
and pressin, necessity as would justify a departare from all the rules of hu- 
manity and the uniform practice of our own country? ( Hear, hear!) Was 
the safety of the British army and of their General depending on the life of 
this unfortunate man! (Heéur, hear’) He hoped it was not harsh or un- 
fair, to say, that there appeared nothing in the case to bring it within any 
one of this exceptions. He bad stated those exceptions fairly ; if they could 
apply, be, had he flattered himself, shewn that none of them could be appli 
ed te the act committed by the orders of Gen. Hislop, and he was sure that, 
baving done so, it was not unreasonable in him to request the court, under 
these circumstances, to acquiesce in his suggestion, and suspend this un- 
qualified vote of thanks, until the whole of the facts were before them. He | 
would state the case of an officer, who for 24 years had served this country 
faithfully, had shed his blood in her defence, and had received the thanks of 
the legislature for his gallant conduct. In the 26th year of his service, it is 
discovered that he had cheated his men of some small allowances of money 
for coal, candle, or any other allowances. He is tried, and although his 
services, during a quarter of a century, may be urged in extenuation of this 
paltry offence ; although those services were fairly stated, and duly consi- 
dered, yet by the rules of the service this would avail him little ; he would be 
condemned and dismissed the service. Sach was the rigid law of war. 
Now, if military law would carry a court to what seemed an excess of punish- 
ment to any oiherwise most meritorious officer, was it much for him to ask, 
where there was such an apparent direliction of duty in Gen. Hislop, that 
they should suspend until a future opportunity this general and unqualified 
vote of thanks and approbation to an officer, the whole of whose case was 
not yet before them? in acting thus, he hoped he was doing nothing but 
what tended to preserve the character of the court, and the honour and re- 
putation of their military establishment. Let it be recoliected, also, what 
the consequences of this acthad been, Let it not be forgotten, that a gal- 
lant officer, atthe head of a strong detachment, had taken, after a noble 
defence, the fort of Malligaum, having found himsclf obliged, previous to its 
surrender, to sign a paper, pledging his honour and the honour of govern- 
nent that he would not put the garrison to deathin cold blood! Yet, ac- 
eording to the proclamation of General Hislop, of the Ist March, the day af- 
ter ths storm of Talneir, every man of the garrison of Malligaum was liable 
to the penalty of death ; for the gallant General had told the whole of the 
people of Candeish, coolly and quietly, that every man who refused to sub- 
mit at once to his new masters should suffer death! His was, therefore, he 
would contend, a deliberate act ; and as it bore that complexion, they would 
be highly criminal if they thanked General Hislop, so long as any doubt re- 
mained of the nature of the transaction. But, in the dispatch of Colonel 
M’Dowell, which they heard read, the result of Gen. Hislop’s conduct was 
placed in the clearest point of view. Talneir was a fort in the north of Can- 
deish, and Mallizgaum was in that province also. Col. M‘Dowell was em- 
ployed to reduce this latter garrison, and, such was the prevailing opinion 
of our want of faith in the country, such was the effect produced by General 
Hislop’s conduct at Talncir, that he was obliged, in order to terminate the 
siege, to put his signature to a declaration derogatory to the honour of the 
company, because it implied a suspicion of their integrity. ( Hear, hear ! ). 


t Vatal, 8. 151, 
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Let the court attend to the words of Col. M‘ Dowel: “ Finding,” said he, 
“that treachery on our part was suspected, and wishiog to do away a report 
all over Candeish so prejudicial to oar character, [ did not hesitate ia sign- 
ing a paper, declaring, in the name of my government, that the garrison 
should not he put to death after they surrendered !” 


Now if he could gather any thing from dispatches, this report of theie 
bad faith, this statemeut of their perfidy, this suspicion which appeared to 
haunt the minds of the inhabitants of Candeish, that men were hanged by 
the British after they had surrendered, must be set down to the account of 
the unfortunate occurence which took place under the eye of Gen. Hislop at 
Talneir. (Hear, hear!) Was it not lamentable to think that a high-minded 
and gallant officer should thus be obliged to put his hand to a paper, to 
pledge the honour of the Company, to pledge the honour ofthe Indian go- 
vernment, that they would not hang individuals after they had surrendered, 
and thrown themselves on the once-entrusted humanity of British soldiers. 
(Hear, hear !) He stated this circumstance as one of the most serious facts 
of the case ; but if he followed Gen. Sir J. Malcolm through his able and in- 
teresting dispatch of June, respecting the surrender of the Peishwa. he 
could tind still more matter forcomment. In that dispatch he stated that the 
Peishwa was afraid of treachery, yes, of treachery from those who were ne- 
ver before suspected, and therefore it was that he declined, for a considera- 
ble time, to surrender. But he put faith in Sir J. Malcolm ; he knew that 
he was as sincere as he was brave, and in his hands the Peishwa placed his 
life, without feeling any apprehension. That this was the fact was most 
evident, for the fugitive was hunted from place to place by numerous par- 
ties. Gens. Doveton and Smith endeavoured in vain, by most active and 
arduous pursuits for months, to capture him, The Peishwa flew from these 
gentlemen. Did he think that these gentlemen would act as Gen. Hislop 
had done? Certainly he had his doubt and fears !—The fact was, he knew 
Sir John Malcolm, and he felt that if he once pledged his honour his safety 
was perfectly secured; to him, therefore, he came, and surrendered, nei- 
ther agitated by fear nor suspicion. Now if the circumstances which hé had 
related were not highly detrimental to their honour and to their arms in In- 
dia, he was utterly at a loss in what light to view this case. He knew not 
but that the transaction might be in some way explained; and he sincerely 
hoped it might: but, in the mean time, he called on the Proprietors not to 
commit themselves to the country and the world. Could the Court of Direc- 
tors apd Proprietors so far furget their honour and dignity, as to be the 
first to acknowledge, and thereby encourage, a breach of those laws which 
all civilised nations held to be sacred? (dear, hear!) Would they do so 
particular/y at the present time, when the character of America was trem- 
bling in the balance, on account of a somewhat similar transaction ? (Hear, 
hear ;) Could they lixhtly look over the conduct of General Hislop, whea 
every aan Was scanning the proceedings of America, with respect to the 
case of Arbuthnot and Ambrister 2? Let gentlemen, therefore, act prudent- 
ly : let them not do any thing unjust towards the gallant officer, or unfair 
towards themselves ; but stcer a temperate middle course, and leave this 
vote to be decided on a future day! He begged to state another and a 
very strong reason for this postponement, this was nota solitary instance, 
Tn the newspapers there had lately been a report that Lieut. Sutherland, 
commanding a party of the Nizam’s horse, had ordered two individuais of 
rank in the late Peishwa’s army to be hanged after they were taken priso- 
ners. (fear, hear /) All he wanted to know was whether those persous had 
been tried by a court martial, or put to death as had been stated without 
trial? When instances of this kind were multiplying, they ought to be on their 
guard. Those persons were, it seemed, acused of having perpetrated, or 
of being privy to the murder of the Messrs. Vaughans, at the time of the 
Peishwas’s defection. If they were guilty, he hoped they had suffered; but 
he hoped they bad not been put to death in the informal way that was re- 
ported. With these remarks, and begging the Court to understand that he 
was not one of those, if any such there were, who would say that this 
transaction was not explainable, he would proceed to his amendment. , He 
hoped, with great siacerity, that Gen. Hislop would have an oppertuuity, 
and would be able to explain; he, therefore, in requesting that the consi- 
deration of this vote should be postponed, did so, he would again repeat, 
that the Proprietors might not commit themselves by an unqualified vote 
of thanks, He trusted that the court would agree to the amendment he 
should propose, in the hope that whenever they obtained documents con- 
taining satisfactory information, sufficient, fairly and clearly, to explain 
the whole matter, they would then be called together, when they would be 
enabled to give a vote of thanks, which he hoped would receive, as all 
votes of this kind should, the unanimous assent of the Proprictors. (Hear, 
hear !) Great as was the honour derived from a vote of thanks, under mest 
circumstances, yet it must lose much of its value in the eye of the person 
receiving it whenever difference of opiuion appeared to prevail in this court. 
Without any personal feeling whatever, but deeply impressed by the import- 
ant circumstances of the case iu a public point of view, circumstances which 
he could not silently pass over, he had iatroduced this question. If,it were a 
troublesome or an ungracious task, he could not blame any persoo for im- 
posing it on him ; he certainly, from a sense of duty, had brought it on him- 
self. Anxious to do justice to the private character aud public services of the 
gallant officer, be should now move, that all the words fthe original motien, 
after the word ‘ that,’ be omitted, and that the following be substituted, 


“That it appears by a public dispatch from Lieut. General Sir T. His- 
lop, commander-in-chief at Fort St. George, to Marquis Hastings, dated 
28th February 1818, before the fort of Talneis, and now. submitted to the 
consideration of this court, that Toolseran Mania, the Killedar or goverzor, 





had been summoned, and had surrendeied himself unconditionally to Lieut. 
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Colonel Conway, the Adjutant General of the army; and that, after the cap- 
ture of the said fort, Lieut. General Sir T. Hislop had ordered.the said Kil- 
ledar to be publicly executed, without any previous trial as to his innecence 
or guilt of the charges alleged against him in the following extract from the 
Genl.’s dispatch: “The Killedar I ordered to be hanged on one of the bas- 
tions, immediately after the place fell. Whether he was accessary or not to 
the subsequent treachery of his men, his execution was a punishment jnstly 
due to his rebellion in the first instance, particularly after the warning he 
had received in the morning.” That this court casnot therefore agree to any 
resolution with respect to the services and condact of Lieut. General Sir T. 
Hislop daring the late hostilities in Tudia, until an explanation and excul- 
pation is given to an act which appears to this court to be a gross breach of 
the laws of modern warfare and of civilized nations, and calculated to in- 
jure the British character for humanity and good faith.” 


Mr. S. DIXON, in rising to second the amendment, begged it to be 
understood that this was the first time of his having heard that such a pro- 
ceeding was in contemplation. He did not come into court with any con- 
firmed impression on the subject; and if any combination existed to oppose 
the vote of thanks, which he believed was not the case, he bad nothing 
whatever to do with it. On this occasion, he came forward, he hoped, with 
those feelings which an Englishman need not blush to own. Whilst this 
particular transaction stood uncontradicted and unexplained, he. for one, 
would be free to say, that so far from acceding to a vote of thanks, he would, 
if he stood singly on the question, be proud to hold up his hand against the 
proposition.—( Hear, Aear!)—It was but seldom he had the pleasure of 
agreeing with bis hon. friends below bim (Mr. Jackson and Mr, Hume,) but 
in his life hé never heard an opening specch more free from rancour, more 
estranged from personal hostility, than that of the hon. mover; throughout 
his address, instead of exaggerating, he studied to soften down the conduct 
of Gen. Hislop; no friend could have intreduced the subject with more 
kindness. An accuser (he could scarcely give his hon. friend that designa- 
tion) generally made as strong a case as he possibly could; but his hon. 
friend bad not done this, he had fairly detailed the case on both sides. He 
had stated, very correctly, that Sir IT. Hislop had directed the Killedar to 
surrender a fort entrusted to his care; but here, no doubt unintentionally, 
he was mistaken in one point. The dispatch expressly set forth, that a let- 
ter was at first sent in, but that afterwards a mere verbal message was re- 
sorted to, by which the Killedar was informed that peace had been conclud- 
ed with his master, and that Sir T. Hislop had an order from that master, 
commanding the governor to surrender the fort to the British forces. He 
was one of those who were ready to admit that the Killedar might have act- 
ed as he had done, conceiving that his conduct was perfectly right, and not 
meaning to do any thing anfair or indefensible. He would not allow the 
term rebel to be used towards him, because he refused to obey the orders of 
a master of whom he knew nothing. In fesisting that new master surely 
he could not be accused of being in rebeliion against his old and acknow- 
Jedged sovercign, and still less could he be accounted arebel to the British 
government. They ought also to consider what situation he was in: whe- 
ther he was acting under evercion, or from his own free will. The very 
terms of the communication proved, that he was within the absolute power 
of the British army. He would ask any gentleman connected with the Bri- 
tish army or navy, whether, ander such restraints, they would be willing to 
obey orders? He thought that, instead of being executed asa rebel, a man, 
owing his faithful service to a particular master, and fighting for him, even 
against the British government, deserved to be honoured and applauded. 
Had he remaiued iv the body of the fort for the purpose of defending it, and 
hazarded his life on that issue, which soldiers were always prepared for 
when a place was stormed, then it would have been fair to have taken it 
But the first entrance was not defended, for our troops entered by single 
files, which they could not have done had there been any opposition what- 
éver. The second entrance was also open and unguarded, and at the third, 
the Killedar came out, not attended by armed followers, but by a numbe 
of ‘banyans, who appeared to have abandoned every thing that could do in- 
ity or create alarm. They were, therefore, throwing themselyes on the 
mercy and humanity of a British army.—(Hear, hear'!)—He recollected a 
song, written by Mr. Dibdin, (whose songs, by the way, seemed in his opi 
wion to have done almost as much service to humanity as all the sermons he 
bid heard preached during his life) in which the’folfowing line occurred — 


‘© We'shew them that Britons but conquer to save |” 


he hoped this character would last for ever, and that Britons would always 
be known by their hamanity rather than by their severity. No man could 
Be more deeply impressed with the importance of this subject'than he was, 
for he ‘was aware that the character of’ a soldier was more dear to him thaa 
life itself. ‘When he was fighting abroad for bis country, the most anxious 
wish of his heart was to find his conduct approved of athome. It was his 
chief solace, hi8 greatest pleasure, amongst aif his toils and dangers, to re- 
flect, that if he signalized himself he was sure to receive the public thanks 
of a grateful people.—( Hear, hear !)—It made him happy to find that his 
countrymen still preservéd their character for generosity, and were ready to 
eive the honest mepa of praise to those who had fairly earned it. He would, 
with as much pleasure as the nearest and dearest friend of Gen. Hislop 
could feel, go forward and give him most hearty commendation, were this 
question satisiaetority explaived; but, under existing circumstances, until 
this impression was wholly removed, he, for one, could not assent to the 
eriginal motion, He was not,however, bound by what he had said to with- 
hold his vote even to the end of the day; for if a proper explanation could 
be given, he cared not from whom it came, he would joia in giving to the 
vote of thanks all the weight be possibly cyuld, but undoubtedly the cha- 
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racter of the Company demanded that the stain which at present appeared 
on that of Gen. Hislop should be cleared away. He would not go into a 
detail on the subject, as the hon. gentleman had eived him that trouble, 
and should mérely content himself with supporting’ the amendment for the 
same reasons he had adduced. He must repeat, that if he were the nearest 
friend of Gen. Hislop, he would rather adjourn the question now, in the 
hope that ata proper period it would be unanimously carried, sooner than 
take it at the present moment, disfigured by eventone dissenting voice. 


The CHAIRMAN said, as he did not see any’ gentlemen disposed to 
rise, he should beg the indulgence of the court, while, in a few plain sen- 
tences, he delivered his opinion on the motion propesed. He considered 
the attempt to deprecate the prejadging of this case, on which point the 
hon. mover had so often touched, as completely illusory, because, if his 
proposition were carried, the question would that moment be most perfectly 
prejadged. The amendment, in fact, stated a verdict on the whole case, 
He would not read it over again, but he well knew that it went to the extent 
of criminating this hon. gent., whose name the mover had coupled through- 
out with the phrases of gallant general,” and “ brave officer,” terms that 
might be looked upon rather as words of reproach and disppragement than 
as epithets of approbation, joined as they were with this conclusion, that 
Gen. Hislop was guilty of the crime with which he had been charged. He 
begged to draw the attention of the court to the predicamentin which they 
would be placed if this amendment should be carried. Amongst the papers 
laid on their table was aCetter frem the governor general, expressly approv- 
ing the line of conduct which Sir Thomas Hislop had adopted. He re- 
quested the particular attention of geutlemen to the date of that letter, 
which was the 29th of March, a great many days after the surrendcr of Tal- 
neir and the occurrence of this unfortunate event, for they must all allow 
that it was most unfortunate! What had happened in the interim? 


The Governor-Gen. had given directions, it is true with respect to the 
course that should in fature be pursued on similar occasions ; namely, that 
individuals so circumstanced should be tried by a court martial, by whom 
their sentence was to be pronounced, but with no reference whatever to the 
conduct of Sir Thomas Bislop, which he had so distinctly approved. What 
was the inference then, which, under these circumstances,every unprejudiced 
mind would draw? What result could an ordinary understanding come to 
but this: that there were circumstances attached to this particular case, 
which, in the Governor-General’s mind, made him consider it a proceeding, 
not only not worthy of his censure, but demanding the most decided ap- 
probation? (Hear, hear!) Had he given General Hislop that praise im- 
mediately, it might be supposed to have been extracted from him ina 
hasty and thoughtless moment. But it was not so, and to prove that 
fact, let the court look again at the date. The hon. mover might say, 
that the Governor-General had considered it proper, generally speaking, to 
adopt the system of holding courts martial in a variety of cases. That was 
very true, but he had afterwards most strongly expressed his approbation of 
this isolated transaction. Now, before they proceeded farther, it would be 
well to consider that they had yesterday voted their thanks unanimously to 
the Marquis of Hastings, who had approved of this very transaction. If, 
therefore, thé present motion was not carried, they would in effect passa 
censure on that noble Marquis and on theinselves. (No! no! from Mr, 
Hume). This would he the effect of the proceeding; they having on one 
day agreed to a vote of thanks to the noble Marquis, and on the following 
day absolutely and substantially rejecting it, by refussing to accede toa 
particular resolution on account of a transaction of which the noble Marquis 
had fully approved. The act, as it stood before them, was very deficient 
with refercave to explanation ; but if it were introduced to the court exactly 
as ithbad been introduced to the Governor-General, then they must come to 
one of two conclusions ; either that the Governor-general’s mind was actua- 
ted by principles different from those which impelled theirs, or else that he 
had grossly erred, that the vote of the general court was therefore ‘praise 
underserved,” which the poet justly described as “ censure in disguise.” He 
wished gentlemen, before they interrupted the regular proceedings of those 
whom the proprietors had sclected as their organ, would panse a liitle, and 
give some degree of creditto the directors for honorable feeling and pro- 
priety ofconduct. The circumstance which was made the ground-work of 
the amendment had not, indeed ;it could not, have escaped thom. The fact 
was, they viewed it with different feelings; they thought the time was come 
to give general thanks for the most important military achievements that had 
been eflected since the period of Lord Clive, and they accordingly came 
forward with a series of well-considered resolutions. Could they, he wished 
to know, proceed forward a single step until this proposition was agreed to? 
Could they go ou with the other resolutions, leaving this for a future day, 
without insulting the General who mainly assisted in acbieving those victo- 
ries which gentlemen had spoken of in such a strain of eulogium? Could 
they on this occasion discard him, who, in the only engagement that could 
be called a pitched batile, had crowned the British name with honor, by a 
most distinguished victory overtheir inveterate enemy Mulhar Row Holkar ? 
(Hear, hear!) This was a case.of a very peculiar nature ; and he believed 
he stated the sense of the court to a certain extent, when he said, that if 
those gent., who had an entire nightin their chambers to consider of this 
unfortunate business, had come forward and said, *‘ We will not refuse our 
assent to a general vote of thanks, reserving to ourselves the right of future 
inquiry into this “ particular case,” many of the gentlemen behind the bar, 
himself at least, would have met them with open arms ; though, to the eye of 
prejudice, something might seem apparently unfavourable in their conduct, 


, because they did net bring this circumstance particularly under the notice 


of the proprietors : but their not having done so arose from no sinister mo- 
liye, it was occasioned by their haying taken a specific yiew of the subject, 
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With respect to the vote of thanks which was justly dae to this gallant com- 
mantler, they were willmg that it should pass, with a fair and honourable 
reserve, that this transaction should be subject matter of future considerati- 
on. He feared he did net make much impression on the court, but he spoke 
from strong feeling. He could not bear that an amendment of this nature, 
dishonouring amd discouraging for the remainder ‘of bis life a gentleman 
who had done the Company great service, should be suffered to disgrace the 
court. He nsed strong language, and he knew it would not please the hon. 
mover. They had been made friends yesterday, and he hoped they would 
continue so. The manner in which the hon. proprictor had brought forward 
this question might, be conceived, have been improved. It would have 
been much better if he had contended himself with taking the dispatches 
as they stood, fof the basis of his amendment, instead of telling the story 
over again in his own words, and by that means enhancing and giving a 
stronger view of this most unfortunate occurrence. There were, in these 
resolutions, the names of Hastings and Hislop. The noble Marquis had ap- 
proved of his conduct, and it ought to be understood, that be would not have 
resolved on such a measure as this, without consul*mg some of the officers 
whe were serving with him. Here, then, was a whole division of the army 
implicated in one transaction. He would, therefore, go the Jength of en- 
treating hon. gentlemen, for the sake of their own honour and that of the 
court, to suffer the motion to pass, leaving to future consideration any mea- 
sures that might appear objectionable. 


Mr. HUME said, that no very good reason, aud certainly not much 
conciliation, was offered to induce him to withdraw his amendment. It was 
called dishonourable and disgraceful, expressions which he was not accus- 
tomed to hear; such words as these sounded rather harshly after the recent 
peace, of which the hon. chairman had spoken, and which he had hoped 
would have remained for some time inviolate. Phrases which were calcu- 
lated to hurt the feelings of any gentleman certainly should not fall from 
the chair. He spoke warmly; but when a man was ‘stung, it was natural 
for him to doso. He now begged to remind the court, that le had, before 
he entered on the subject matter of his speech, called on the hon. directors 
to suggest, if possible, some plan, some middle course, by which all parties 
would be united. The iavitation was then refused. Now, however, it ap- 
peared the hon. chairman was anxious that such a course should be taken, 
und he certainly had not any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN said, the hon. proprietor had mistaken him. He 
gave him credit for his motion, and the manly and open manner in which 
he had brought it forward. He certainly thought, however, that the adopti- 
on of it would be a disgrace to the court. These words were not meant in 
the smallest degree to reflect apon him. He would make no recantation of 
them ; since, in whatever hesaid, he had only in view the performance, to 
the best of his power, of a great public duty, and not a design to offend any 
person. 

Mr. D1XON—* I hope the hon. chairman’s explanation extends to me 
also.” (A laugh.) 

The CHAIRMAN—“ I would willingly pay tribute to that hon. pro- 
prietor, but he stated, very distinctly, that he had not seen the amendment, 
and knew nothing about it, which placed him out of the reach of my attack. 
If, however, he chose to father a child which he never saw before, I hope the 
hon. proprietor will not taken it amiss when I say that it is far from being 
the handsomest that ever was adopted.” 


Mr. HUME begged to state, that he and his learned friend were pre 


pared to have met the chairman and the hon. directors in amy way they 
might have ventured to suggest, short of giving an ‘unqualified assent to the 
original motion. To prove this, he had left it to his learned friend to draw 
up an amendment that would meet the occasion. Such would always be the 
case, where friendship and kindness prevailed instead of petulance and re- 
crimination. He was ready now to withdraw his amendment, and leave the 
matter in the hands of his learned friend, who would produce another which 
he had no doubt would meet the sense of the court. 


Mr. S, DIXON was perfectly satisfied. There appeared to be but one 
opinion in that court on the question of the military achievements of Gene- 
ral Hislop. He was ready to give them every praise, and as they wére not 
asked'to bind themselves to the whole of his conduct, he had no objection 
to the passing of the resolution, a proper qualification being introduced, in 
order to leave open for future consideration the transaction at Talneir. 


Mr. ELPHINSTONE did not think that the hon. proprietor (Mr. Dix- . 


on) could have read the motion then before the court. It was a resolution 
of thanks for mere military service, and did not touch on any thing else: 
yet, strange to say, he seconded an amendment, without knowing how far 
it agreed with, or departed from the oirginal motion. After what had oc- 
curred this day, and the various speeches they had heard, he knew not in 
what situation they left this gallant and unfortunate gentleman. At one 
moment he was praised, and the next he was abused, as a man would step 
back for the purpose of striking a harder blow. Could any one, he wished 
to know, heap more abuse on another, than the two gentiemen (Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Dixon) poured on General Hislop in the course of their speeches ? 
and all this was done when there was not a sufficiency of information be- 
fore them to enable them to judge fairly or correctly, If he had acted in the 
way gentlemen had been pleased to state, then he was no longer fit to be 
employed in the Company’s service, and they might dismiss him ; but with 
his situation in the King’s service they had nothing todo. But where was 
the evidence of his guilt? A great deal might now be said in favour of Ge- 
neral Hislop ; but another time would answer much better, when there was 
proper information before the court, He always beard General Uislop 
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we oes of, as a humane good man, and he could not sit quietly and hear the 
character of an absent individual torn to pieces. It was the hcight of crucl- 
ty te prejudze a man’s case particularly when the vote had nothing whatever 
to do with the question that had been started. It did not touch on it at all. 
The gallant officer ought to have been suffered to receive the thanks of the 
court, without any of the acrimonious observations that had been made. The 
motion did not interfere with the course of justice ; for if any accusation was 
made against General Hislop, it would be heard and decided precisely as if 
no resolution had passed. When he arrived in this country he must call for 
a court of inquiry ; then, if he were innocent, he would be applauded, if guil- 
ty, punished. The resolution would not screen him from the visitation he 
deserved if he were guilty, then why should it be withheld? The hon. director 
called on the gentlemen who made those attacks to place themselves in the 
same situation as that in which General Hislop now stood, and consider 
how they would like to receive similar treatment. If they once tarned the 
matter seriously in their mind, they would feel how cruel it was to assassi- 
nate the character of a man, who, for fifty years, had borne an honourable 
name. 


The CHAIRMAN—“ I consider that the hon. proprietors are desiroug 
to withdraw the motion.” % 


Mr. S. DIXON—* Yes, it being understood that that part of General 
Hislop’s conduct relative to Talneir is still farther open to investigation, if 
it be thought fit.” 


The CHAIRMAN—“ Perhaps it would be as well to withdraw it with- 


out condition, and to trust to the turn the debate had taken to secure the 
ulterior object.” 


Mr. HUME—“ My learned friend will propose a qualification.” —( Call 
of “ question” ) 


The CHAIRMAN—“ I ask leave to withdraw the amendment.” 


Mr. HUME—“ Gentlemen are calling for question, and I am very ready 
to have it pat, Itis in the power of the gentlemen behind the bar to put it 
to the question, if they are so inclined.” —( Cries of “ withdraw !”) , 

Mr. GRANT said, no doubt the question now before the court was open 
to animadversion, and might either be put from the chair, or, what appeared 
to.be the more general wish, might be withdrawn through courtesy. Undtr 
these circumstances, he thought they could not proceed with too much care 
and deliberation. He must confess it appeared to him, though he meant 
not to impugn his motives, that the hon. mover had pursued a wrong course 
and had mistaken the proper mode of proceeding. He had stated the case 
as an advovate, and decided on itas a judge would have done, at the very 
moment in which he proposed that it should be subject to futare investiga- 
tion. He conceived the proper course would be this, and it ought to be ma- 
naged with all the delicacy imaginable: let it be distinctly understood that 
this part of General Hislop’s conduct was left for future consideration. It 
was certainly a case that called for, and ought to receive inquiry.. If the 
hon. Chairman, who had acted with great candour and propriety, would 
state to the court a few words to this cffeet; it would auswer every purpose. 
There was no intention, he believed, but to satisfy all parties, and this appear- 
ed to be the most likely mode of facilitating that object. 

The CHATIRMAN—“ I stand in a stange predicament, nothing having 
been offered on the subject.” 


Mr. HUME—* I wish to withdraw the amendment entirely, and leave 
it to my learned friend to suggest to you what is necessary oa the present 
occasion.” 


The CHAIRMAN said, the hon. proprietor had stated, that if any thing 
had been suggested from behind the bar it would have prevented the occur- 
rence of motion ; and it was now intimated, that some words ought to be ad- 
ded to the original motion, containing a cautious reserve with respect to 
one part of the gallant General’s conduct. He was ready to propose an al- 
teration; but, in fact, the credit of the suggestion would remain, under all 
circumstances, with the other side of the bar, where it had originated. He 
certainly did not wish to deprive gentlemen of that which they had a right 
to claim. If the Proprietors could be contended with a few words, 
which would reserve the subject referred to for future consideration, they 
might be placed after the proposition now before them. The following re- 
servation might follow the words “ terminated in a decisive and important 
victory,”—" but that this sourt wishes not to be understood as giving any 
opinion relative to the surrender of the fort of Talnneir.” 

Mr. R. JACKSON said he was highly gratified at what had just fallen 
from the chair; at the same time, he must observe, thatan amendment to 
the present motion could only come from his side of the bur, without placing 
the Directors in the extraordinary predicament of moving an ameudment 
on their own resolution; therefore, if any should be moved, it must come 
from the Proprietors. It gave him great pleasure to state that he essentially 
agreed in much of what had fallen from the hon. Chairman, and what had 
been expressed by several of his colleagues. His own feeling, aud that of 
his hon. friend, coincided in the propriety of the form of words which had 
been first read from the chair. Hecheartully joinedin the expression of 
gratitude which the victory gained by Sir T. Hislop at Mahidpore so emi- 
nently deserved, but they entered their solemn protest against being parties 
to any approbation, or supposed approbation, of the transaction mentioned 
in the despatches in which this most unfortunate prima facie case against 
himself was sent forth by the gallant General. Every man who bad the ho- 
nour of Sir T. Hislop and the interest of Company at heart, knew that no- 
thing could so effectually serve both as inquiry. If ever there was a nation- 
al question, this was one; for let the anomaly appear to politcians w ike 
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or foolish, simple or profound, yet so it-was, that in law that coart (the court 
of Proprietors) was the sovereign of India! What then would be said of 
their conduct were they to adopt the motion originally proposed from the 
chair—a motion of unqualified thanks! They would be considered as approv- 
ving ajl the acts of Geaeral Hislop without inquiry and without reserve. But 
the resolution, as now likely to be agreed to, and placed on their records 
would guard their proceedings against any false interpretation. It was 
every way consistent with propriety and justice; it gave full praise to Ge 

neral Hislop, but it did not commit the Proprictors. Had they proceeded 
otherwise, their situation would have been that of thanking this officer in- 
discriminately for his conduct throughout the whoie of the campaign, one 
act of which being, as appeared from his despatches, the reduction of the 
fortress of Talucir, and the putting the Governor to an ignominious death. — 
(Hear! hear!) This was on record; it was a fact that could not be cou 

troverted, for the officer himself had declared it. They might be told that it 
was approved of by the Governor-General, as a military transaction; it mizh 

be so, but was that to bind them? certainly not. If all the Governor-Gene- 
rals that had lived, from the biginning oftime, approved the fact as military 
men, it did not follow that they, as judging and reflecting individuals, were 
not to examine minutely into sucha case, and form their own opinion ia 
dependently of all other authority. Look to the state and feelings of Kurope 
respecting the late melancholy transaction in America, to which his bon 
friend had called their attention, ina speech as perspicuous as it was felt 
and acknowledged by the court to be temperate and candid, the moderati 
on of which he was anxious to emalate, but which he could not exceed. He 
could not, indeed take so powerful a hoid of the feelings of his auditory a 

his hon. friend had done; and yet there were twenty topics connected with 
his subject, calculated to excite the strongest sensations, but he was pre 
vented from touching on them, partiy by the admirable address of his hon 
friend, who had left no poiut without its due comment and its proper illus- 
tration, and partly from deference to the hoa. Chairman, who had rights 
observed that a more proper time would arrive for inquiry. It was abso 
luicly necessary, (hat men in high situations should, for their owa honou: 
be ready to give fair and substantial reasons for every part of their condus 
which called forth observation, to state under what authority they had ac 

ed, aid tu declare on what groand they had adopted particular proceedings 
Such an explanation they required from General Hislop, before they pro- 
ceeded to an unqualified vote of thanks, and he conceived the directors 
themselves must appland their determination, 


The proprietors gave the executive body credit for honourable conduct ; 
and they, in return, expected the Court of Directors to give them credit, 
for feeling a just desire to appear before the great body of the British pub- 
lic, a wise, a temperate, a consistent assembly. He should presently, in 
his own justification, read the amendment he had intended to propose, 
which briefly marked his view of the case. It was perfectly in unison with 
the few words that had been suggested by the hon. Chairman, though rather 
more full, The great feature in this case was, that the question was purely 
national. If the Company constituted only a private society, their resoluti- 
on would be infinitely \ess important; but if they, possessing as they did the 
seal of sovereign authority, approved of this act of Sir T. Hislop, how could 
any Englishman raise his voice against the murder of Ambrister and Ar- 
buthoot!—how could he call for vengeance against those who had perpetra- 
ted that act, who should, without inquiry, vote his anqualified thanks to 
General Hislop, ander whose owu haad they had the acknowledgment, that 
he caused this unfortunate Killedar to be executed without trial, and after 
he had surrendered himself to the Adjutant General? What would be said 
in the House of Commons, if they, sitting in that court, were thus to com- 
mit the national character? Would that house endure that the Proprietors 
of East India stock should so indiscreetly apply their deliberative functions, 
as to stop, as it were, the expression of the bigher opinion of the Briti¢h 
senate? The national character of America, as his hon. friend had truly said, 
was now trembling in the balance. If the American government avowed 
the deed which had excited sa much abhorrenee, then it was no longer the 
act of General Jackson, it became theirs; and, in the same manner, if the 
court of Proprietors approved of this deed in question, then it ceased to be 
the act of Geueral Hisiop, and became that of the East India Company ! 
of them, as well as to the gallant general, character was every thing. I: 
was, indeed, “ to man the immediate jewel of their souls!” It was 
to that he looked to preserve the character of the court unsullied. He 
trusted that of General Hislop would turn out equally pure; but he thought 
the court would deservedly call down upon itself the indignation of Europe 
and their country, if after thet the conduct of the Americans, in the case 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, had been so loudly and generally questioned, 
they at the very time should approve of an action which until explained, 
must appear equally reprehensible. Of the transaction he wished to say 
nothing beyond what General Hislop had placed on record. With re- 
spect to General Hislop himself, he (Mr. Jackson), more perhaps than 
any other gentleman in the court, ought to have credit for impartiality, 
fer tt there were one man in India who could, mere than another, serve 
an} assist an individual deservedly dear to bim, whose happiness 
and whose interest were most near to his heart, that man was Ge- 
neral Hislop. The youthto whom he alluded had commenced a career 
of bonour under circumstances the most gratifying. He had, with a few 
others of his youthful compeers, been deemed worthy of special thanks by 
meu of no mean consideration, men who would not lightly confer such a 
mark of distiaction, by their own immediate commander Major Oliver, by 
the commander of the district, by the commander-in-chief, and lastly by the 
governor in council; and yet, notwithstanding the flattering notice, so grate- 
sal '@ av aspirant after fame, be (Mr, Jackson) was cenfident that bis ac- 








phew, for of him he spoke, could onty advance in the proportion in which he 
obtained the countenance of Sir Thomas Hislop. His own apparent inter- 
est, therefore, were he mean enongh to consider itz would have been to have 
spoken of General Hislop in language as glowing and as unqualified as 
that which the executive body had adopted in their original resolution. But 
had he pursued such a path, he would have been, for the first time in his life, 
preferring private interest to public duty, and considering the fortunes of a 
relative when he should have been thinking only of the honour and cha rac. 
ter of the Company. The learned gentieman then read the words of an 
amendment he had prepared, and which he originally intended to move, to 
shew its accordance with the suggestions of the hon. Chaiiman, to whom he 
should readily give way. The amendment went to acknowledge the dis- 
tinguished services of General Hislop, particularly for the battle of Mahid- 
pore, iu nearly the same words as those of the >ri:inat resolution preposed 
hy the Directors, but expressly forbearing to >: any opinion upon the p».n- 
fal occarrence on the fall of the fort of Talnei:, 24 Jing, that looking to the 
high character of Sir Thomas Hislop, the court could not but flatter itself 
that further and more detailed statements would'satisfy them ‘hat =. trans- 
action had taken place which compromised the British charac.cr, vs that of 
the Indian army, hitherto so eminent for humanity and good faith. He 
(Mr. Jackson) would most readily, though these words satisfied his jadg- 
ment, resign them in favour of any other form that might be adopted, pro- 
vided its tenor and spirit were the same. What he wished was, not to ap- 
pear ungrateful to a gallant officer, or insensible to his general merits, but 
at the same time he was anxious not to commit the court to an unqualified 
vote of approbation. It had beenthought wrong in his hon. friend to al- 
lude to a private letter; his hon. friend had only alluded to it as a document 
favorable to General Hislop. He(Mr. Jackson) had seen a similar docu- 
ment, and when he assured the court that it spoke most favourably of this 
gallant officer, perhaps he should be excused if he noticed it. From this 
letter it appeared, that no man could express greater regret than he did at 
putting the unfortunate garrison to the sword; but he could not repress the 
fury of the soldiers, when they beheld before them the mangled and bleed- 
ing bodies of their beloved officers, who had so often led them to victory, 
pierced by the daggers of ‘hose whom they regarded as treacherous! The 
gallant officer hastened withiu the wal!s in order to prevent the slaughter 
which took place in the furt! Happy indeed would it have been, if in this 
moment of phrenzy it had occurred to General Hislop, on finding it impossi- 
ble te restrain his men, that the brave Killedar had been equally unsuccess- 
ful with his Arab soldiers, in inducing them to follow his own example and 
sarrender, The Killedar was, Mr. J. believed, Sir Thomas’s equal in mili- 
tary rank, and his superior in political station, as governor of the fortress ; 
might he not have also found it beyond his power to control the passions of 
his troops? If General Hislop could not compel the forces under his autho- 
rity to obey command, and be merciful, neither perbaps could this unfortu- 
nate officer control his tarbalent and revengeful Arabs ?—( Hear, hear!) If 
this were so, and it was a fair presumption that it was, he was sorry that 
some better and gentler course of proceeding was not taken with respect to 
the Killedar; surely, surely the shades of colour, the tinge of the check, 
could not so alter moral obligation or relative duties! He should 
conclude, satisfied with tae alteration that had heen suggested by the hon. 
Chairman. His end was accomplished, if he could but save the Company 
from plunging themselves into a situation that never could be retrieved. He 
disclaimed personal feelings ; he was only anxious, for the sake of all par- 
ties, that this unfortunate occurrence should be explained. Happy would 
he be to hear a satisfactory statement of the affair from Sir Thomas Hislop, 
whom he always considered a gallant, courageous, and skilful soldier.— 
(Haar, hear’) 

Mr. HUME moved that, to the resolaiion on the table, these words he 
added : “but that this court wishes to be understood as not giving any opi- 
nion relative to the circumstances attendant upon the capture of Talneir, 
until fuller information respecting it than is afforded by the papers now be- 
fore the court shall be furnished.” 


Mr. S. DIXON seconded the amendment. He was glad to find that the 
hon. Chairman had suggested a method which he thought would indace the 
proprietors to vote unanimously, 


Mr. INGLIS observed, that the original motion was in his opinion, a 
very good one, and did not need this addition. Nothing thathe had heard 
during the day, however eloquently urged, had changed his sentiments ; 
nothing had been offered that could induce him to compromise his feelings. 
Notwithstanding the pithy address of his learned friend, he confessed he 
was 80 obstinate, or so dull, that it mate no impression whatever on him, 
and yet he had listencd to it with profound atteation. The hon. Chairman, 
in his first address, placed the whole question on fair ground; and be (Mr, 
Inglis) had hoped that his address would bave satisfied the court so far, that 
the naked question alone, unclogged with auy addition, would have been 
put to the vote and carried. This migh: have been done, gentlemen reserv- 
ing in their own minds, if they deemed it necessary, the right to call for 
investigation at a future period. In arguing the whole of this question, a 
point of very considerable importance had been omitted, a circumstance 
that ought, and he trusted would have very considerable weight. Since 
this transaction had taken place, this gallant officer had been raised to the 
highest military honour at which any man could arrive: ( Hear, hear!) he 
was decorated with the order of the Bath, and stood before them bearing 
the mark of his sovereign’s approbation.—( Hear, hear!) No trifling service, 
no doubtful character, could hope for such ao honour, Surely, if there had 
been eveu a suspicion that be had acted wrong operating in the mind of 
the Commander-ia-chief, so high a dignity would not bave been conferred 
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on him.—{ Hear, hear!) Another point which also had not been tonched on 
was this, that General Hislop would be justified by military men for the aci 
he had done, and the opinion of the Commaasder-in-chief had, in fact, af- 
forded him a justification. He therefore did not think that they had a right 
by introducing any qualification whatever, to throw a slur or cast any re- 
flection on him, which the proposed addition certainly would. Neither did 
the censure stop there ; it attached itself at the same time to the Comman- 
der-in-chief in this country, and to the governor-general in India, the latter 
having approved of the act, and the former having considered Sit Thomas 
Hislep, long after the circumstance, worthy of bis sovereign’s royal favour. 
Besides, was not this proceeding premature; was it not in some degrec 
prejudging the case, when they knew that, in all probability, it would be 
brought under the cognizance of the great counsel of the nation? He was 
wholly hostile to, and begged to guard himself against any participation 
respecting the opinions which were urged in order to secure this qualificati- 
on. He protested against this proceeding altogether, as unjust and ill- 
timed ; and he would say, if Sir Thomas His!op, a brave and gallant sol- 
dier, were not perfectly cognizant of civil duties, still ‘et them recollect his 
services, and cover his failings with the laurels of his victories. But be 
(Mr. Inglis) knew a good deal of Gen. Hislop, and he knew tbat he com- 
bined gréat talents asa military man with very correct ideas of civil go- 
vernment ; and he displayed qualities of the latter description which would 
not have disgraccd any man, in a situation when particular coolness and a 
high degree of cireumspection were necessary. Of qpurse gentlemen might 
adopt any line of conduct they pleased, buthe would not be bound by the 
resolution, as it was proposed to stand, further than as one of the Court of 
Directors: his opinion was decidedly opposed to it. 


Mr. ELPHINSTONE said, he could not bring himself to join with 
the courtia this amendment ; it was perhaps as moderate as it could be, 
but still he could not concur in it. Gen, Hislop, whenever he came home, must 
himself apply for a court of inquiry; he could not set down under theimputa- 
tions which had been thrown out against him: he would therefore putit tothe 
honour and candoar of gentlemen to consider whether this amendment, which 
evidently insinuated something against Gen. Hislop, did not prejudge the 
question ; did not give a side-wind opinion on a question which would be 
agitated else-where? General Hislop must have bis conduct inquired into ; 
he could not, even if he wished it, avoid examination : but he was convinc- 
ed that gallant officer would, at the proper time, court, and not shrink from 
it. Surely, observed the hon. Directors, gentlemen could not have read the 
original notion. It was direcied solely to General Hislop’s military avhieve 
ment, and therefore rendered this amendment unnecessary. Ifthey meant 
to insist onit, he felt, as a conscientious man, that he must withold his vote- 


Mr. HUME said, no man in that court paid more respect than he did 
to General Hislop. He knew many individuals, friends of his own, who 
revered that gallant officer, therefore he would be the last man to insinuate 
any thing prejudicial to bis fame or painful to his feelings. But the ob- 
jections raised by the hon. Directors were not substantial. Those who 
proposed the amendment did io fact completely meet the views of the ex- 
ecutive body. They did not criminate General Hislop, but they left the 
matter open for inquiry. It was a prudent course, which they avoided 
committing themselves rashly and hastily ; and on the prima facie shewing of 
the General himself, every Proprietor ought to concur in it.’ 


The motion of the thanks was then put from the chair, and carried in 
this its amended form: 


“ Resolved, that the thanks of this court be presented to Lieut. Gene- 
ral Sir T. Hislop, Bart. G. ©. B. for hisdistingaished and successful servi- 
ces during the late campaign in India, and particularly in the battle of 
Mhaidpore, fought on the 21st of Dec. 1817, by the forcés under his imme- 
diate command, against the army of Mullar Row Holkar, which terminate: 
in a decisive and important victory. 


“ Bat that this court wishes to be understood as not giving any opinion 
relative to the circumstances attendant upon the capture of Talneir, until 
fuller information respecting it, than is afforded by the papers now before 
the court, shall be furnished.” 








Armp Affairs, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

Notwithstanding that I am fully aware how uninteresting this dis- 
cussion must be to ail but military men; yet as tliey form a considerable 
proportion of your readers, and as it has not, so far, taken up more 
than a few columns of your Journal, I am disposed to think that you will 
not yet put a stop to it, in the summary manner of Sir Roger de Coverly, 
nor in deference to that peaceably inclined SoLpseR OF FortuNz, whose 
brisk, but shai/ow, production I have just done perusing. You seem to 
have an interest in the welfare of the Bengal Army, which has too much 
the appearance of sincerity to be feignad, and as I know your Journal 
always gets into the interior of Government House, (whose inmates are 
not the /east anxious, of all concerned, regarding whatever may tend to 
benefit us,) I feel more induced to continue the subject than 1 confess I 
could possibly be, by the perusal of the above alluded-to, Epistle, 


a 
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Before I enter into the pith of the business, however, I must take 
up a few lines in correcting a mistake into which both of my Opponents 
have very unaccountably fallen; not that if I actually were, what they 
erroneously and grouncdless/y sippose me to be, I should be ashamed to 
own it, but simply because I have no wish to be taken for a different’ 
character to what I really am. How come they to think me AN Orricer 
oF THE Otp Scnoot? Because I have a sort of antipathy to be over- 
topped (chance must decide how often!) by my juniors. They imagine 
because I object to this one innovation, I must needs be an enemy to 
every thing in the shape of improvement, although in the course of thé 
Letter, which I took the liberty of addressing to Lord Hastings, I pro- 
posed several very material innovations. This one of Brevet Rank did 
not originate in that Letter; it is merely recorded there, and I repeat that 
till arguments are adduced in its favor differing more than those of my 
Opponents do, from what might be expected from a couple of knights- 
errant, I must still continue to think of it as 1 have done from the 
beginning. 


If this Sovpter or CHAnce can get any third person to say, that he 
has answered (much less confuted) a word of my Reply to his New 
ScHoot Leapsr, I shall be very much astonished; but if he cannot, 
then I must tell him that his Letter seems to have been written by chance 
too, or he must, as he went on, have hit upon something in the direct 
line of the Question. 


He regrets (kind hearted soul!) my having published to the world 
that I conceive discontent and jealousy could not fail to attend upon 
this kind of supercession; and he says, that by appealing to human na- 
ture, if they ceuld, I am slandering a whole race! He also says that; 
military man (meaning your humble servant) should be the last tojassert 
that the just reward of merit could awaken any other feeling than that 
of emulative admiration. This is a fine sentence, and seems to have 
iad more pains bestowed on its construction, than on its strength of 
argument; for I can assure him, that I have not yet asserted that any ill 
éffects will ensue from merit’s being justly rewarded, and that I shalibe 
the very last to make any such assertion. 


On reading this, I dare say he will snatch up my former Letter, to 
see if I have made any such statement, and in the event of his so doing, 
I shall feel obliged by his looking over it with a little more attention 
than it is evident he has yet done. If he do, I think he will find that 
my apprehensions are founded chiefly on interest, at some future period, 
destroying the salutary effects of which the supporters of this rank in- 
tend it to be productive. We all know that interest has: more sway 
in this service than in any other, and if even the Brevet Rank be ‘intro- 
duced, I prophecy, that before twenty years shall have elapsed, subse- 
quent to its introduction, the merit of an Aid-de-Camp will be ‘rewarded 
by it, as often as that of a fighting Officer. 


Suppose we ever get such another Governor General as the late 
Lord Minto, (1 must disturb the dead to benefit the living,) who would 
have given the best appointment in India to have sceured half a dozen 
votes in a particular county, will any one say that merit will thea be ime 
partially considered? and when I know that there are many Commanding 
Officers who would, for their own benefit, so far accord with the views 
of a Governor Gneral or Commander in Chief, as to extol more than 
they ought to do, any young Officer who, they might be given to under- 
stand, had great interest, and to serve whom an opportunity was looked 
for; as long, I say, as I know this, Lshall always look with a jealous 
eye upon the Brevet Rank. 


Another thing to be considered (and which my Opponents seem to 
have lost sight of—if ever they had it in view) is this, can an Officer 
only serve his country in the field of action? Can he not doit as much 
service by great ability, ig a political line, or in a Staff situation of im- 
portance—say as Secretary to Government, Adjutant or Commissary 
General, or even in a lower capacity—as another can, by great valour 
against an enemy? He can undoubtedly ;—and how is he to be rewards 
ed? He must be eligible to this Brevet reward, or else see himself pass- 
ed over by the performers of actions more brilliant, perhaps than his 
own, but probably not walf so solidly beneficial to the State. 


Brevet Rank, then, must be thrown open to a great number’ of 
competitors, and who is to be the judge of the merits of those I have 
mentioned? Who but the Governor General and Commander in Chief? 
Will their merits be granted on the field of action, by the Officers assemy 
bling round the Hero, and uniting in extolling his bravery and qualifica- 
tions? as the Sotp1eR or Fortune, in a most elaborate sentence, ex- 
presses it. Or if'a Staff Officer were to be so judged, does any one 
suppose that the epinions of Battalion Officers assembled on the field 
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at the clese, of a hard fought day,” would influence the Government 
in bestowing its rewards. 


Hitherto I have never known those kind of opinions possess such 
great influence, but perhaps there may be a clause in the Brevet Regu- 
Jations, ordering the local authorities to be guide d by this universal ex- 
pression of warm admiration, which the writer himself says would “at 
any other moment appear out ofall proportion.” “Can such feelings as 
these (he asks) be perverted?” “Can patronage abuse them?” « No!"— 
«“ The generous and unerring meed of applause is conferred by the ac 
cordant suffrage and acclaim of our brothers in arms "—and thus he 
rans on “stringing one extravagance upon another —till he saves me 
the trouble of confuting him, by kindly doing it himself—for he says 
that this “unerring meed” would, in cooler moments, be thought quite 
out of proportion to the action on which it was conferred ;—and indeed 
I agree with him in the inference which his mention of such dispropor 
tion gives rise to, that immediately aftér a battle, when officers are elate 
with victory, and pleased with every thing, is not the most likely mo- 
ment in which to expect a dispassionate and proportionate judgment. 


He says again, that the most brilliant exploits will not stand the 
test of a sudsequent cool investigation; and yet he will have. such ex- 
ploits rewarded in the heat of the moment—although confessedly un- 
worthy of it! If that be his way of thinking, I sincerely trust that for- 
tune (on whow, he tells us, all his reliance is placed—no great compli- 
meént, by tlie bye, to his other qualifications!) may keep him out of the 
reach of any important command till years and experience shall have 
given him that discretion, in which he now appears to belamentably deti- 
cient. He is ‘a good deal mistaken though, in saying that no action will 
estape “dwindling into nothing” on a cool investigation being bestowed 
upon it; for in your Journal of to-day, and close to his own effusion, 
there is a “damning proof” of the unsoundness of his theory, in a 
mést clear, true, well-merited, and able detail of Fitzgerald's actton, 
wiligh like*thie diamond, if’ broken into a thousand pieces, each piece 
will emit -propértionate lustre.: \It strikes me, judging from the strain 
of his arguments, that this SoLpier oF Forrung would be greatly in 
Jove with apy atrapgement which might tend to introduce the former 
ratik of Knights Bannérrts—who had always their honors showered upon 
them on the “ hard fought field,” and at the will of the General, 


He goes on with a great deal of wisdom and sagacity to tell as how 
the introduction of Brevet Rank would serve to corre the effects of the 
regular supercession; by enabling a Commanding Officer to send some 
unlucky wight upon a detached duty, where he might have an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself and so get his rank equalized again. 


) Here he flies eff as usual without any consideration or apparent 
knowledge of the undoubted rules of the service; for the Commanding 
Officer of a Corps must detach Qificers agreeably to a regular roster, 
and he who commands a Division must adopt the same rule of detach- 
ing Battalions, &c. When I say he mu #, I don't wish to be understood 
to assert that he daren’t do an act of injustice, by overlooking the first 
for-duty, but merely that.such is the immemorial usage of the Army, 
and that I can hardly figure to myself any Commanding Officer being 
guilty of so disgracing and indelicate an act as to pass over him whose 
regular turn it is for the purpose of sending another upon a dangerous 


service. But he says, “suppose a Commandant did select a particular’ 


Jriend,” as primus inter pares; (if his Latin hasn't led him into a bull!) 
“still there is nothing more in such a transaction than the just aad legi- 
timate exercise of that prerogative, which must for ever attach to exe- 
cutive power.” And does ‘he really thinks there would he nothing in 
Buch a transaction? no hardship at all? If he and I were exactly equal 
in point of merit, I should think it avery great hardship if he were 
selected for promotion, metely because he happened to be a personal 
-Sriend of the Commanding Officer; and if he couid patientiy brook similar 
tregtment, those military feelings about which he is se cloquent, must 
be considerably deadened in dus breast. 


Now as to pecuniary reward, I find that either through a want of 
attehtion or candour, in the Sotprer or Forruns, I am again misun- 
derstood. Have I ever asserted that hope of prize-money was an in- 
eeniive, or that pecuniary reward stimulated ous Officers to do their 
duty? I never said more than that it did not make them worse, or more 
backward than usual; but if Ihad said so, perhaps I should not have been 
so greatly mistaken as my chivalrous Opponent imagines. I have been 
at the plunder of both towns and camps before pow, and the Officers 
when the fighting was over seemed to me, (ali the young active hands 
at least,) just as eager as the sepoys were to search for hidden wealth; 


aad if wy worthy V'sjend is really ignorant of this propensity, the ouly 


™ 


for nothing (exceept a dinner or two) this year at least. 
4 





inference that I can draw from such a want of knowledge is,‘that he is. 
has never seen a great deal of hard service. 5 

I shall now only add to the length of this Reply by repeating that 
as long as there are other, and better methods of tewarding merit, than 
the one now under discussion, it is my firm opinion that they should be 
adopted in preference to it. 


Calcutha, Septemver 2, 1819. A FRIEND TO THE ARMY, 


—- 


Mamestic Economy. 
“ The lawyer’s mode your needy rogues purede, 
“ The solemn Doctor first, and then the Priest 
“ Fach claims his fee, then eats your dinner tod 
“ Aud thus we gen’rous centlefolks are Seeéed.”——Anon; 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 
Sir, 

As you seem to take notice of every thing, I wish you would 
let me have the honor of appearing in your Journal. 1 find on my re- 
turn from England that the Service is not. so good as it used to be, 
and that I shall not besable to make sufficient fortunes for my girls or 
provide for my boys in a manner suitable to their rank. The low in- 
terest my husband gets for his money, and the enhanced price of every 
article iy the bazar, prevents my remitting as formerly the, allowances 
of my situation ; axd 1 should be very much obliged to you. to propose 
some remedies for an evil which Statesmen say has beea, and daily is 
encreasing. 

I have proposed to my husband to make these black fellows lower 
the price of every thing in the bazar, but he says it would not answer 
the purpose, but defeat the end 1 propose. This, Sir, is net what I 
want; but I cannot see how it could defeat my end, if I could get twenty 
fowls, instead of five for a rupee, or two maunds of rice instead of twenty 
seers! However, you know, Sir, there is no talking to these husbands, 
and though I do net think he ought to give the Doctor more than 100 
gr 200 rupees for his annual attendance, which would satisfy most o 
his profession in England, yet he said that he could not give less than 


€ 50, or 400 rupees, as men in his situation seldom gave so little, and 


that no civil station would have a Doctor, if the Civilians did not make 
his allowance equal to his Army pay. 


Now, Sir, this was reaily too much to bear, and I therefore vowed 
if he gave that.cum 4 woud never speak to him again, or save another 
rupee for him, by which I have succeeded pretty well; indeed nuch 
better than I expected, for as he wouid nox give less, we have got off 
I cannot hope 
to do quite so well hereafter, as I expect an increase to my family, but 
as I shall not cali upon him unless in danger, I have yet hopes:of 
escaping this expence i a great measure for some time to.come, for I 
am not sickly, Sir, and he must attend my hasband for nothing. 

The fees of the Clergy are another great drawback to my saving, 
and now that I have made my husband give up the expence of frequent 
parties, am J te spend all I cansave in this way, by the drawbacks I 
have mentioned? .Af you-can advise me how to remedy these growing 
evils, I shalll indeed, Sir, be much obliged to you, for I have advised 
my husband to lend our money to the natives at a higher interest, or to 
let me have the management of it, but all to no purpose. As*you are a 
batchelor (at.least.1 hope so), 1 am sure you will not follow his example 
by telling me that we mast be jast to others before we consider our- 
selves. 1am sure nobody thinks oi this in England, andevery body 
has heard that there is no such thing as justice to be be met with in 
hot climates 


The only comfort 1 have is, that if it is to be had, it will not cost 
me more than the piece ef stamp paper, but even that.is something in 
these times, and as I am anxious to make a little display at home, and 
to bring my girls well into the world, you will not, I fancy, think lighuy 
of this Letter. 

I am, dear Mr, Editor, your's faithfully, 
Midnapore, Aug. 28. GOODY THRIFTY, 

P. S.—I have just seen the Letter of your “Distant Sugcaiser,” 
but that slow method of making money does not suit my ideas, for I can 
keep it well enough when I have it, therefore I only wait to know how 
to increase it and to prevent my husband from giving where there is ne 
occasion for it. 


2od P. S.—People now talk of a famine, in which case I shall turn 
off ali the servants I can, and indeed will only keep those who have no 
families, and will consent to serve for lower wages. It is an ill wind, 


My. Editor, that blows ne bedy good, 
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which I have lately had occasion to peruse, I met w 


most instantly expired. 


“the seat trom which tear had driven her. 
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Medical, | 
tler, of Allahabad, by Licut. 


S/eeman : 


a 


a4” 


ii. 


Letier addressed to Dr. 
W. 

Dear TyrLer, 
In some Persian memoirs, 
th tie followin 
assaze in one written by Shek Fyz Buksh, formerly in the service of 
Shooja-ood-Dowla, and since employed by his widow, and her two suc- 
cessive ministers, in situations of the highest credit and respensibility, 
He now resides at Fyzabad, and should you wish to put any questions 
to him on the subject, 1 can venture to assure you, from an intimate 
knowledge of the man, that he will answer them with great candour and 

ability. 

“Early in the year 1818, the atmosphere of Lucknow became im- 
pregnated with the jatent seeds of a pestilential disease, which raged 
with so much fury, that hundreds of dead bodies were daily carried 
from every street of the city. It was remarked, that every one who 
ate rice at night, vomited it forth undigested in the morning, and al- 
From Lucknow it extgnded itself through all 
the towns and villages on the road, killing thousands in its way, till it 
entered the city of Fyzabad, where more than two thousand were 
swept away in its fury.” 

I cannot pretend to anticipate what he may say in answer to your 
questions; but his son, who was in Lucknow at the time, tells me ‘that 
some boat loads of poisonous rice were brought to the city from the 
eastward—that the people who ate of it were soon after attacked by! 
the disease, and expired in a few hours--that a part of the rice was 
carried to Fyzabad for sale, and that the disease followed in its train, 
destroying a great part of the inhabitants of every village through 
which it passed—that every one believed the disease to have originated 
in this poisonous rice, but many supposed it to have subseqently be- 
come contagious, as numbers had been known to die of it, who had ab- 
stained entirely frov this species of food- 

The inhavitants of Lucknow avoited rice as poison, the price of 
the commodity feil, and the rage of the disease began to subside. The 
use of it, as tood, was proiubited by proclamation through the streets 
of the city; but the fears of the peopie required no aid from legisla- 
tive wisdom. Rice was in consequence comparatively cheap—that 
brougat frou the eastward had disappeared, and the fear of death soon 
began to yield to considerations of economy. Predestination resumed 
‘ Rice’ it was said ‘could only’ 
be an instrument in the hands of Providence—if that failed, anothe: 
would ve provided, probably in the shape of wheat or barley!’ 

I tell you merely what were the opinions of the natives and the 
alleged facts on whica they were grounded, since it is your object, as! 
@ pulivsopher, tv combine the scattered materials which the observa-' 
tivas and Conjectures of others may furnish. : 

Whether rice, from any accident of climate, soil, or season, be 
or be nut the physical cause of the disease, many people of great 
ability and equal candour, acknowledge themseives- yet unabie to 
judge, from the facts which have been submitted to the public. ‘We 
know nothing of physical causes’ says Dugald Stewart ‘but that they are 
the constant foreruners and signs of certain natural events; and few 
are yet prepared to say, that eating a certain kind of rice, is the con- 
staut fereruanner of a certain disease, which the faculty term “Cholera 


Morbus,” and may therefore be considered its infallible antecedent; yet! 


there is not an honest man, whose feelings have been interested in the 
question, tat docs not respect the ability and adaaire the industry with 
wich you continue to pursue the invesugation. 


They look forward with the hope that a more enlarged experience 
will enabie you to lay open to the conviction of the appiauding worid, 
the cause of this dreadiul disease, stripped of ail those accidental cir- 
cumstances with which it may have been casualiy associated. 

Purtabghur, Your's very fauhfully, 
August 20, 1519 W. H. SLEEMAN 


I ought not to have concluded my letter without acquainting you 
that the part of the memoir which I have extracted, was written veior 
the author had heard of the importation of rice from the eastware 
He believed the disease too riginate ia the atu.ospiicre, and to be aggra 
vated by rice. The people did not believe all rice to be poisonous, vyi 
the merchants who had purchased the imported grain at a very iow 
price, were suspected of mixing it with the rice of the couutry; and 
it is even supposed now to be distributed about ip a suai! quantines by 


relating to the history of Oude, 





those who have not kept it concealed, . The grain is said to have been 
large and yellow, and the people who-use rice (the repeciable order, 
have the yellow grains carefully picked out. 

You are at liberty to send this to the Paper with my name at- 
tached, on condition that you send the whole; adding any remark you 
please in your own name, 

Yours truly, 
W. HR. SLEEMAN, 

_ Indian Literature.—We learn that the Fourth Part of Colonel Frank- 
lin’s Essay on Palibothra, is about to be sent home from hence immedi- 
ately for publication, and as Researches on Indian Antiquities have fal- 
len into so much langour, (excepting some of the able Papers in the 
late Volume ofthe ‘Transactions ef the Bombay Literary Society.) we 
shail be the more impatient for the appearance of tlis work to complete 
the series af interesting Essays to which it belongs. 

We understand, that the venerable and indefatigable Author of the 
work is now engaged on an Essay on the Jeynes, for which he is fur- 
nished with am abundance of highly curious vnd interesting materials 
which when embodied and arranged cannot tail to be highly ace ptable 
to the literary world. 

Patna.— A Letter from this station, dated August 25th, 1819, in- 
forms us that the first division of the 11th Dragoons had reached ‘thus 
far on'their way, and were to proceed to Dinapore on the following 
day. dt appears thai they had made rapid progress up the river fran 
the prevalence of strong easterly winds. At Monghyr, a severe gale 
was experienced irom that quarter,.in the violence of which three 
boats were upset and two Europeans drowned, while four other men 
_ were so exhausted by fatigue and exposure on this occasion as to have 
died shortly afterwards, 

Kaira.—The following is an Extract of a Letter dated Kaira, 24th 
July, 1819. 

« The last post from. Bombay was dated the 7th instant, so that 
we have 18 posis due: you must have bad an immense fall of rain te 
tue southward, wich must have caused that delay of the post here— 
We had last might about 8 o'clock a great fall of rain accompanied 
with hghtniag and thunder, the lightaing killed a Dragoon of the 17th 
Kegunent aud scorched two others that were with him. About half 
past ten, there was a slight shock of an Earthquake.” 

«Syd uey— fhe following is an article from this quarter, which we 
} omitted 1a vur last, dated May 22, iSiv. 
+ From a person, in whose veracity we place the greatest 
reliance, we learn that a month ago a private of the Royal Ve- 
teran Company was bit by a snake in a pasturage adjoining Livers 
pool, where he was quartered, Struck with instant horror, and the cere 
\ainty of a speedy dssolution, the sufferer fell instantly into a state of 
,opeiessness aad almost stupor; his body vegan to swell in a few mi- 
nuies, and the tirst of his comrades who visited him, gave him over as 
ivst.—1n the barrack there happened at the time to be an old native 
man, who immediately repaired to his assistance. From a bark he strip- 
ped a few shreds, and combining them into a strong ligature, applied it 
a little above the affected part, the bite being above the ancle. He ap- 
plied the ligature with such excessive strictness, that the patient sup- 
posed his leg had been taken off. This done, the native proceeded in 
rudbing the leg dowawards with no less violence for some minutes; and 
then taking away with a knile only as much of the skin as the punc- 
tures were apparent on, he applied his lips to the wounded part, and 
cook away by suction a quantity of coagulated matter; then pronounc- 
ed the cure, desiring thew generated patient to go to his barrack, and 
keep himself quiet. It proved effectual; for the man now lives, and 
in gratitude to his black physician gave him all he was possessed of, 
veing to the value of about £5 sicrling. 


Piteatin's J sland, 


We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of an enclosure 
‘or Fitty Rs. (50) trom a Correspondent at Kotgurh, on account of these 
islanders—* in whose fate” he adds “ we were ail here highly interest- 
ed by your feeling and judicious appeal.” 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received the Letter of ELLORA, and as the cause of his complaint 
is now removed, he will readily wave his claim to its insertion, We shall be at 
ul times very happy to receive from him any contributions on the suijects he 
proposes, as we desire to enrich our columns as much as possible with topics of 





ihe nature he offers. 
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fHilitacp, 


GENERAL ORDERS, 


Head-quarters, Caleutta; August 25, 1819. 
The Most Noble the Commander in Chief in India is pleased to make 
the following appointment, until the pleasure of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regeot, in the name and on the behalf of His Majesty shall be made 


known. 
67th Foot:—Alexander Pilford, Gentleman, to be Ensign without pur- 


chase, vice McDonald, promoted Ist April 1819. 


Head-quarters, Calcutta; August 31, 1819. 

His Royal Higboess the Prince Regent has been pleased in the name 
and on the behali of His Majesty, to make the following promotions and 
appointment :— 

8th Light Dragoons:—Cornet Henry Fergusson, from the 9th Light 
Dragoons, to be Livutenant by purchase, vice Fraser, promoted, 25th Feb- 
ruary 1819. 

2ist Light Dragoons:—Troop Quarter Master Miller Blair, to be Regi- 
mental Quarter Master, vice Fortesquieu, deceased, 21st January 1819. 

14th Foot:—Captain Gerald Rocbfort, from the half-pay of the Regi- 
ment, to be Captain of a Company, vice Thomas Dunn, who exchanges 
receiving the difference, 18th February 1819. 

By Order of the Most Noble the Commander in Chief, 
THOMAS M’MAHON, Colonel, A. G. 








Domestic Occurrences, 


MARRIAGE. 

At Bombay, on the 4th August, by the Reverend Samuel Payne, Cornet 
Potts of His Majesty’s 17th Light Dragoons, to Miss Margaret Hewitt, 
youngest daughter of Marmaduke Hewitt, Esq. of Beverley, Yorkshire. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 31st August, Mrs. W. Wallis, of a Son. 

At Bombay, on the 6th August, the Lady of Lieutenant Stevenson, De- 
puty Commissary of Stores at the Presidency, of a Daughter. 

DEATAS., 

On the 2d instant, Mrs. Anne Grant, widow of the late Major P. L. 
Grant, aged 28 years. 

At Mahiw, on the Sth August, the Lady of Major Mealy, commanding 
that Station. 

At Surat, on the 30th July, in the 47th year of his age, Jacobs Johannes, 
Esq. a respectable Armenian merchant, and the eldest Sun of the late Jo- 
bannes Gregory, Esq. 

At Bhewndy, on the Ist August, John Stephenson, Esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon on the Bombay establishment, mach respected by all who knew him. 














Comnercial Beports, 


A Letter from Leeds of the 8th of April says, Iam sorry to have to 
state, that the manufacturers keep discharging their workmen, and stinting 
those they keep on to less than one-half their usual quantity of work, 
Trade never was known to be more flat; nor is there any prospect of the 
least improvement, but vice versa. There cannot be a more convincing 
proof of the wretched state of the woollen trade, than the paucity of business 
that is now transacted in the extensive Cloth-halis of this town. These 
buildings are opened every Tuesday and Saturday; but the first Tuesday 
iv the montis has always been calculated on as the day of the greatest busi- 
mess: and in the Coloured Cloth-hall, as many as twenty thousand pieces 
have been sold on that day, whereas, on Tuesday last, not more than seven- 
ty picces were disposed of. Itis therefore quite evident, that the home 
markets are as completely overstocked as the foreign. The consequence of 
this state of things is, that many hundreds of the small master clothiers are 
nearly as much distressed as their workmen, being compelled to part with. 
their goods at almost any price, ia order to meet the pressing demands of 
their woolstaplers, who, in consequence of having. sustained. many heavy 
losses, are become uncommonly keen and inexorable in enforcing payment 
of their claims. Ali the woolstaplers and merchants declare, that they never, 
knew so little business doing, within their recgiiection, as at the presen 
season ; nor was there ever a greater scarcity of cash. ' 





mets 





jOassengers, 


Passengers arrived at Bombay on the Herefordshire. 
Mr. Wm. Joseph Commine, Assistaat Surgeon ; Mr. George Moore, 
Cadet; Mr. Thomas Parr, Cadet; Mr. Thowas C. Bridger, Volunteer for 
Bombay Marine. 
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Shipping Jntelligence. 


BOMBAY ARRIVALS. 


Flags Commanders 
Arab Adum Adijee 
British A. Hamiltou 
British Wm. Hope 


From Whence 


Mocha 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 


Aug. Names of Vessels 


1 = Futtay Salam 
4 Bombay 
4 Herefordshire 


Left 


July 17 
June il 


o-~-~_ 








Wautical Motices, 


Extract from the Feuille Hebdomedaire, of the Isle of Bourbon, 
dated St. Denis, May 10. : 


; Yesterday, at seven o’clock ia the evening, the English brig Hope, Cap- 
tain Abel Pena, of 180 tons burthen, which sailed from the Mauritius oa 
the 7th current, was wrecked at the Pointe des Jardins —the weather wore 
a threatening appearance, and the swell! of the sea was already so great an 
to occasion the most serious apprehensions fur the safety of the vessel. 
The Governor immediately ordered the promptest assistance in the power 
of the harbour to be given: and instantly, notwithstanding the dangers of 
a very boisterous sea, four Pirogues of the Marine yard, pushed off to the 
assistauce of the wreck. 

The Hope appeared to be in equillibrium on the summit of the Reefs 
botdering the shore, and her sails being spread to a land breeze which then 
blew pretty fresh, stayed her iu a position favorable for enabling her to get 
over the reefs had it been possible to lighten ber stern, which however was 
too firmly bedded in the coral, The pirogues that left the shore, arrived 
near the vessel by dint of rowing, bat could not reach hes, owing to the 
breakers which precluded all approach to her. 


This afflicting spectacle had attracted to the beach a considerable num- 
ber of spectators, amongst whom several were so courageous as to precipi- 
tate themselves into the waves and swim towards the wreck for ihe urpose 
of opening a communication between the vessel andthe shore. The sea 
rolling her foaming billows on the strand, occasioned so stunning a noise as 
to render it impossible to hear the cries of the unfortunate persens on 
board, calling for succoar. Yet our generous Creoles, followed by some of 
the Military workmen, braved the almost invincible opposition of the sea 
and wind, and saw their efforts crowned with some success. 


Their perilous trips to the Hope continued from night until the next 
morning; but, notwithstanding all their eflorts, she became a prey to the 
waves, and broken up and dismasted as she was, it became neeessary to 
abandon her. Captain Penn however did not leave her until the last mo- 
ment, and when he was at length carried ashore on part of the wreck of his 
vessel, he was received with all the care and attention his situation requir- 
ed. Captain Penn had some time before taken leave of his wife and child 
whom he had entrusted to one of his boats, bat this imprudent precaution 

ght have cost them their lives had not a fishing boat belonging to Kde 

-vlon, hazarded fresh dangers to save these two beings from certain deatli 
They were fortunately landed and received by M. de Bauvergere and all 
bis family, who bestowed on them the most compassionate care. 


The officers and crew of the Hope were brought off by our young men 
by whom they were conducted to the Royal Hospiial, where beds and cor- 
dials had beea previously prepared for them. The second officer, a young 
man of 18 years of age, was taken up lifeless, ail the succour of Medical 
aid was exerted to restore him to life, and the method recommended by Plat 
resorted to, but all these efforts were unavailing. Twoof the crew are said 
to be drowned. 


Captain Penn having abandoned his vessel, the Marine Administration 
is occupied in collecting the wreck, conformably to the Royal Ordonnances. 


The Hope had a crew of nineteen men, three Enropeans and sixteen 
Lascars, she was in ballast, and consigned to Mr. Roux of St. Denis, where 
she was to have taken dvargo of Cloves. The clouds by which the shore 
was covered, and the distant appearance of the Dock works seeming to the 
Captain to be the hulls aad masts of shipping, in which error he was con- 
firmed by the watches he had set; it was only on finding by his soundings 
(which he constantly took) that he was in ten fathoms water, that he at- 
tempted to tack ; and this manoeuvre brought him upon the reefs. 


Captain Greirson, of the Eaglish ship Nelly, an intrepid swimm a 
formed, three trips to the wrecked Ship. —_ ” 


Tamby, formerly one of the chiefs of the Fisheries, particularly distin- 
guished himself by bis courageous self devotion. It was Tamby that saved 
Captain Penn's wife and child atthe moment of the boat, in which they 
were, getting amongst the breakers : we regret that we are not able to men- 
tion the names of all the young men that shared these perils ; and shall for 
the present conteat ourselves with naming the Son of M. de Vauquelin 
Captain of the Marine Military workmen, who swam to the relief of the 
shipwrecked. 





Printed at the Union Press, in Garstin’s Building;, near the Bankshkall and the Exchange, 
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